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American schools welcome Hungarian students 


* A small but important group of students have recently found themselves 
without books to read, professors to teach them, or schools to attend. They 
have even found themselves without a country. These students, many of 
whom sparked the events of the October revolution in Hungary, were 
forced to leave everything behind and take refuge in countries which honor 
and protect every student’s right to think freely. 

Last November as the story of the fleeing Hungarian students began to 
reach the American campus, educational institutions were quick to show 
their eagerness to help. Some schools collected money; others offered 


scholarships. These institutions—both the large urban university and the 





small college—did not want to see the Hungarian students prevented from 


finishing their educations. 


" The Institute of International Education, the World University Service 
and the National Catholic Welfare Conference set up a joint committee to 
coordinate policies and placement of the Hungarian students for the Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. To be classified as a student, a Hungarian 
had to be a bona fide university student with good academic record at the 
time of his departure from Hungary or a person who had been prevented 
from finishing his education because of his political beliefs. Also he had 
to be studying in a field taught at an American institution. 

Of the 800 qualified students, a little over 80 per cent are men. They 
fall roughly into two age groups: 19-20 and 28-29. Most students are in 
the natural science and technical fields, and at an academic level equivalent 
to an American undergraduate. In addition to Hungarian, many students 
speak several languages: mostly Russian and German, but usually not 
English. 


Before the students could undertake their studies on the American 
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campus, it has been necessary for most of them to learn English. Two 
special English-language training centers were established: one at Bard 
College in Annandale, New York and the other at St. Michael’s College in 
Winooski, Vermont. Fifteen colleges and universities which have had ex- 
tensive experience in teaching English to foreigners have accepted small 
groups of ten to twenty-five students for one semester. 

Trying to find a place for the Hungarian students at colleges and uni- 
versities for regular study began while the students were still learning 
English. As soon as a student has appeared capable of meeting the aca- 
demic standards of the accepting school, he has been sent to its campus. 
Over 300 students are still in the English-training centers, and many more 
have been placed in regular study programs for the spring term. There are 
other Hungarian students who, through their own efforts or through the 
help of a local sponsor, have found places for themselves at academic insti- 
tutions. It is hoped that by September most of the Hungarian students will 


be enjoying the full academic life. 


* The IE is helping the Hungarians, just as it has always helped students 
from all parts of the world. For thirty-seven years the Institute has screened 
foreign students for American educational institutions and has tried to 
match these students with the most suitable educational opportunities 
available. 

In this case the Institute staff acted first as humanitarians, then as edu- 
cators, always conscious of its responsibility to place those Hungarian stu- 
dents who could benefit most from the American study experience. LE is 
proud to have played a part in the education of these defenders of freedom 

the Hungarian students who have been so warmly accepted by our Ameri- 


can colleges and universities. 


Viet, Vibe Cs 


Sf 
President 


Institute of International Education 
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Hungarian students examine voting lists before town meeting. 


Young Americans and Hungarians listen with equal interest. 
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Hungarians: On the town; in the classroom 


* English isn’t the only thing that Hungarian students at St. Michael's 
College in Winooski, Vermont are learning. Many of the 101 young men 
now taking part in fifteen-week intensive language course attended the 


annual meeting of the citizens of the town of Colchester, population 3,897. 


The Hungarian students have recently elected a student senate, and they 
were pleased to see that elections at the town meeting were conducted in 
exactly the same way as their own student government. They watched with 
interest as motions were made, issues were debated and votes taken, all in 
an orderly but informal way. They were particularly impressed that no 
one hesitated to criticize the way in which the town was being run by the 
local officers, and that no action was taken against those who disagreed 
with the prevailing policy. Zoltan, one of the students, commented with 
surprise after the meeting, “This man said he did not like the way the 
selectmen did the town business. He shouted and he shook his finger at the 


selectman. Nothing happened to him.” 


After the meeting, the townspeople returned to their homes and busi- 
nesses, still discussing the issues that had been raised. The Hungarian 
students returned to St. Michael's in a thoughtful mood. Said Zoltan, “You 


are more fortunate than you know.” 


At Bard, at St. Michael’s. and other colleges and universities holding 

oO i 

language and orientation courses this spring, Hungarian students are taking 
pla; I “ : ~ 


part in many aspects of American life outside the classroom. 
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Recording one’s voice is a good way 


to practice English pronunciation. 





American student shows the Bard 
library to the Hungarian visitors. 





Industrial machinery is of particular interest to Hungarian engineering students. 
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Lunch, served American-cafeteria style, is a new experience for the students. 





Informal conferences help students to plan their acadmic future in the U. S. 





Impressions of Germany, 1956 





" | was one of eight foreign student ad- 
visers who were invited by the German 
Federal Republic to visit the “New Ger- 
many” in the early summer of 1956. 
Each member of our group selected a 
specific area of German life for some- 
what more concentrated study than was 
possible for the entire group. I selected 
the reform of the German school system 
as my special subject. 

This report is not a piece of syste- 
matic investigation, but a condensation 
of impressions gained during visits to 
approximately ten German schools. It is 
colored by my bias in favor of modern 
education and by the fact that I returned 
to my native country after an absence of 
twenty years. 


General impressions 


The lives of all adults were profound- 
ly affected by the war. The single women 
and widows, the marriage advertisements 
in the newspapers, and the many father- 
less children are an ever-present legacy 
of the war. The reconstruction of the 
country is slowed up by the loss of a 
large part of an entire generation. 





MR. WARMBRUNN, a frequent contributor 
to the News Bulletin, is Foreign Student Ad- 
viser at Stanford University. 





WERNER WARMBRUNN 


The destruction caused by wartime 
bombing still is very much in evidence 
in most cities, much more so than in 
England or Holland. The war also domi- 
nates the economic life because the en- 
tire economy is supported by the need 
for physical reconstruction. Yet this re- 
construction is not accompanied by a 
sense of optimism, but by a deep-seated 
suspicion of the boom. For most people, 
the collapse of 1945 destroyed faith in a 
secure future. 

But in many ways, this economic re- 
covery is deceptive. The social product 
is not evenly divided and prices for man- 
ufactured goods and for uncontrolled 
housing are high. Few people have any 
margin left for savings. Many people, 
such as white collar workers and per- 
sons dependent on savings or govern- 
ment payments, barely manage to scrape 
by. In the area around Frankfurt, where 
I stayed most of the time, agriculture as 
a way of life and a main source of in- 
come is dying out and at least one mem- 
ber of each village family has to work in 
a factory. In many instances, a decent 
level of subsistence can be maintained 
only if two members of the family work 
and wages in general may be too low to 
support an adequate national purchasing 
power. 
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A one-family house in a community project 
founded in Geretsried, Germany in 1950. 


Many social customs seemed “old- 
worldish” to me. Families still seem to 
be very close and children are very po- 
lite. But the Germans themselves feel 
that their way of life is becoming “Amer- 
icanized” rapidly, especially among the 
young people. The great desire for more 
material possessions, such as electrical 
appliances, cars and motor bikes is 
quoted in this connection. It is probably 
true that German life, while still very 
much part of the old world tradition, 
is rapidly acquiring American charac- 


teristics. 
German youth 


Many children in this generation have 
never known normal family life. Almost 
half the students in the schools of the 
Federal Republic have no fathers, or 
come from broken homes. In many fam- 
ilies, the mother works all day and even 
very young children return at noon to a 
home where there are no adults until the 
mother returns from her job at six or 
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seven in the evening. These youngsters 
are called “key children” (Schiiissel- 
kinder) because they carry their house 
keys to school with them. 

The lack of family life has serious 
consequences. Many children in this 
generation are growing up as emotion- 
ally starved human beings. They are 
more likely to come into conflict with the 
law and their chances of being good 
husbands, wives and parents are less than 
those of a normal generation. Therefore 
it is not surprising that juvenile delin- 
quency has become a major problem. A 
new word has been added to the language 
to designate juvenile delinquents. They 
are called Halbstarke (half-strong ones) 
and the newspapers are full of articles 
dealing with this problem. 

Many parents complain that their 
children are corrupted by the progres- 
sive “Americanization” of German life, 
especially through movies and jazz, in 
which a tremendous interest exists among 
the young. Yet I felt that in certain re- 
spects the relationship between parents 
and children has not changed a great 
deal. Children continue to be slapped 
in public for minor offenses, and are 
ordered around in a tone which presup- 
poses automatic obedience. In general, 
there seems to be little concern for the 
self-esteem of the child. 

On the other hand, we observed many 
expressions of close and affectionate re- 
lationships between parents and chil- 
dren. Everywhere in Germany, we were 
struck by the sight of entire families, 
frequently three generations, walking in 
the country of a Sunday afternoon. 
Teen-age boys can be seen walking hand- 
in-hand with their mothers. 

In general, German youngsters are 








more likely to accept their child roles 
than are young people in America. The 
dimensions of this acceptance are sub- 
mission to parental authority on the one 
hand, and inclusion in an assured situa- 
tion of love and affection on the other. 

This acceptance of the child role is an 
illustration of the acceptance of prede- 
termined life roles, which is still more 
common in Germany than in the United 
States. For instance, many young peo- 
ple, especially in the lower classes, con- 
tinue to follow the occupation selected 
for them by their parents. Transition 


between social classes is still rare. 


Growing up slowly 


As a rule, children mature more slowly 
socially than in the United States, al- 
though physical and social maturation 
has been accelerated in recent years. 
Boys wear short pants throughout ado- 
lescence and girls usually do not wear 
lipstick. Young people, even if they have 
jobs, continue to live with their parents 
until marriage. They marry on the aver- 
age five years later than in the United 
States, in their middle or late twenties. 
Boys and girls become seriously inter- 
ested in each other only toward the end 
of adolescence. 

Most German children we observed 
were quieter, less tense and had far bet- 
ter manners than American youngsters. 
They seemed less exuberant and also 
less spontaneous. They spend more time 
with adults than do American children, 
and therefore are less “other-directed.” 
Friendships between young people a few 
years apart seem to be more common 
than in the United States. 

Boys and girls do not have many op- 
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portunities to meet outside of the family 
circle. Most schools and youth organi- 
zations are non-coeducational. Even 
young adults frequently have few oppor- 
tunities for coeducational leisure time 
activities, partly because fewer voluntary 
organizations and activities exist out- 
side of the home than in the United 


States. 


Some older Germans complain about 
the selfishness and lack of idealism of 
postwar youth. Many young people 
probably are suspicious of abstract 
ideals and lack a firm sense of values. 
After all, many young adults witnessed 
the collapse of one ideology in which 
most of them had believed, followed by 
the imposition of new concepts of de- 
mocracy which, in turn, are being sup- 
planted by a rising conservatism. The 
younger generation also is quite mate- 
rialistic, pragmatic and ready to accept 
conditions as they are. This may be a 
reflection of the impression made by 
war-time destruction, postwar depriva- 
tions and the sudden economic boom 
which enables many young people to 
purchase material objects such as motor 
bicycles and television sets. In an age 
of uncertain and changing values, in 
which the individual no longer considers 
himself in control of his fate, he may 
prefer to cling to such material security 
as he can obtain. Such materialism may 
be considered the natural corollary to 
the profound pessimism which is char- 
acteristic of a contemporary Germany 
in which few people have faith in their 
own future or in that of their country. 

This lack of idealism may be the chief 
reason for the failure of the pre-Nazi 
youth movement to stage a comeback, 
although reluctance to join any organi- 
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Youth hostel at Venusberg, near Bonn, opened in the spring. of 1956. In the first eight months, 
51,000 young people traveling from many countries of the world were guests at the hostel. 


zation, membership in which might turn 
out to be a liability, may also play a 
part. Some youth groups, such as ath- 
letic organizations, Boy Scouts, Socialist 
and church-sponsored organizations, do 
exist, but they do not play a vital part in 
the creation of new values and ideals. 


German schools 


As in the United States, education in 
the Federal Republic is the concern of 
the constituent states (Lander). Contact 
between the Ministers of Education of 
the states is maintained through a per- 
manent committee. Final decisions on 
major issues are made in conferences of 
the Ministers of Education. 

This independence of the states in 
matters of education and the resulting 
differences between them create a num- 
ber of problems. For instance, students 
whose families move from one state to 
another frequently find that they do not 
have the requisite subjects for their new 
schools. The decentralization of educa- 
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tion also means that certain states make 
no educational progress at all, while 
other states introduce major reforms. 

Despite these considerations, I believe 
that the system of decentralization is 
sound because it may serve to combat 
the excessive reliance on the national 
government and the lack of local initia- 
tive which remain major problems in 
contemporary Germany. 

The biggest difference between Ger- 
man and American schools is that Ger- 
man students are sent to different types 
of schools with rigid curricula after 
four (or sometimes six) years of com- 
mon elementary school. Approximately 
ten to fifteen per cent of the school 
population start out at the secondary 
school (usually called the Gymnasium) 
where they may complete their thirteenth 
year of schooling. The final examina- 
tion, the Abitur, entitles these students 
to university admission, but only one- 
half to one-third of the youngsters com- 
plete the Gymnasium. Another ten per 
cent of the school population attends a 
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middle school (Mittelschule) which ends 
with the tenth year of schooling. In 
many respects, the subject matter and 
the intellectual level of the middle school 
rather than of the Gymnasium should be 
equated to those of the average American 
high school. Students enrolled in the 
middle schools often expect to become 
technicians or to go into business as 
clerical workers. 

Seventy to eighty per cent of the stu- 
dent population completes the eighth 
year of schooling in elementary school 
before entering apprenticeship. In a 
few states, attendance during the ninth 
school year has been made compulsory. 
During their apprenticeship (or until 
their eighteenth year), the students are 
required to attend vocational schools 
(Berufsschule), usually for the equiva- 
After the 
fourth school year, most schools offer a 


lent of one day per week. 


rigid lesson plan with a minimum of ten 
subjects per week. In the secondary 


schools, approximately fifteen subjects 


are offered. The total number of lessons 
varies from thirty to thirty-six per week. 
Some subjects are given only once or 
twice per week while a few, such as Ger- 
man, or beginning classes in a foreign 
language, may be offered as frequently 
as six times per week. The school day 
usually lasts from eight o’clock in the 


morning to one o'clock in the afternoon. 


A compulsory curriculum 


The preceding description provides 
only a rough outline. Within each of the 
above types of schools, different branches 
with compulsory subjects exist and new 
forms of schools to meet special needs 
are being developed. The transition from 
the lower to the higher type of school is 
made easier in many states, since it is 
recognized that selection at the age of 
ten to twelve is unreliable. But despite 
these reservations, the contrast between 
the American high school, with its elec- 


tive program which serves all children 
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Two classrooms in ele- 
mentary schools today. 





within its residence district, and the Ger- 
man system of differentiated school 
branches with compulsory curricula, is 
the key fact for an understanding of 
German education. 

The German school system is the prod- 
uct of a stratified society in which each 
class has its function and in which 
transition from one class to another is 
not particularly encouraged. The indus- 
trialization and democratization of Ger- 
man society which is under way now will 
require progressive modifications of the 
system. Yet it must be admitted that 
within the framework of the existing 
culture, the system has its advantages. 
Students in secondary schools can pro- 
gress rapidly. Students in elementary 
and middle schools receive an education 
which may prepare them quite well for 
their places in society. I have the im- 
pression that the elementary and middle 
school students accept their places in 
society quite happily, but that the stu- 


dents who fail to complete secondary 








(Left) German boys take 
an examination. (Right) 
The visual method of 
teaching arithmetic im- 
presses young pupils in a 
modern school in Bavaria. 
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school (this includes well over half of 
the original enrollment) do not receive 
an appropriate or satisfying education. 

The chief disadvantages of the system 
are the arbitrariness of the early selec- 
tion, and the necessarily low intellectual 
level of the children left in the ele- 
mentary school from the fifth grade on. 
I also question whether the school sys- 
tem should serve to perpetuate the ex- 
isting class structure. 

Finally it must be added that the 
German school system is just beginning 
to recover from a major emergency. 
Schools are overcrowded, since many 
school buildings were destroyed during 
the war, and the population of Western 
Germany has increased tremendously. 
Therefore many cities still have double 
sessions. On the other hand, schools 
have been built at a rapid rate, and this 
new construction often has been executed 
in a generous and artistic manner. Many 
beautiful buildings have been erected, 
although some do not have such facili- 








ties as carpentry shops, libraries, group 
activity rooms and recess facilities which 
modern educational methods require. 


The German classroom 


The teacher shortage, and the quality 
of available trainees, especially for ele- 
mentary schools, is a major problem. 
Elementary school teachers receive lower 
pay and have much less status than do 
secondary school teachers, another re- 
flection of the emphasis on hierarchy in 
German life. 

The room teacher (Klassenlehrer) 
tends to play a more important role than 
in the United States. Usually he teaches 
as many subjects as possible, even in 
secondary schools. As a rule, he con- 
tinues with his class for a number of 
years. In some experimental elementary 
schools, he may do so for as many as 
eight years. This arrangement serves to 
create close ties between teachers and 
students and helps teachers to get to 
know their students well. The system 
may be interpreted as a reflection of the 
more stable interpersonal relationships 
in Germany as compared to those com- 
mon in the United States. 

Many teachers are comparatively old, 
in their fifties and sixties, and not open 
to modern ideas. The middle generation 
was decimated by the war, and the 
younger teachers who are the products 
of postwar training do not yet have re- 
sponsible positions. Therefore a rigid 
and authoritarian atmosphere and pro- 
nounced antagonism between older and 
younger teachers are noticeable in some 
schools. 

The traditional classroom in the old 
school buildings which I visited fre- 
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quently looked cold and unfriendly. The 
walls usually were bare and had not been 
painted for years. The modern schools, 
most often in new. buildings, displayed 
more imagination by having student art 
work, pictures and flowers in the rooms 
and in the halls: Yet even in these 
schools, I felt a prevalent fear of the im- 
promptu, the casual and makeshift. The 
average German school has a long way 
to go before its classrooms and buildings 
contribute toward a relaxed and friendly 
atmosphere. With a little imagination 
and improvisation, much could be done 


even in the worst buildings. 


Respect and friendship 


As a rule, the relationship between 
teacher and student is more formal than 
in the United States. 
external formalities particularly bother- 


I found certain 
some. For instance, the students rise 
from their seats when an adult enters 
the room, or when they answer ques- 
tions. On the other hand, the respectful 
attitude toward adults does not mean 
that friendly relationships are impos- 
sible. It also seems that these external 
formalities are observed only in certain 
prescribed settings, such as the class- 
room. During recess, for example, adults 
are pushed around in the halls as casu- 
ally as they might be in American 
schools. There is some evidence that the 
basically authoritarian relationships in 
the traditional classrooms continue to 
create the teasing of fellow students 
which was typical of European schools 
before the war. 

In most experimental schools, an in- 
formal and affectionate relationship be- 
tween children and adults seems to pre- 
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vail. In one of these schools, the tenth 
grade students gave their teacher the 
nickname “Bee” because he was as busy 
as a bee collecting materials for his class. 
In another modern school, the teachers 
were waylaid repevtedly by children who 
had questions aboui their extra-curricu- 
lar activities. The teachers did not feel 
that the absence of formality interfered 
with instruction or led to disrespect. 

Frequently, intellectual content of 
classroom discussion seems to be high in 
middle and secondary schools. I listened 
to discussions among fourteen to sixteen- 
year olds which would have been im- 
pressive at the freshman level of an 
American college. The intellectual curi- 
osity of German youngsters who grow 
up in an “old” culture is tremendous and 
by no means limited to the upper three 
classes of the university preparatory 
schools. Usually, the youngsters were so 
interested in their foreign visitors that 
they would stay through their recess pe- 
riods or through a free period, or even 
miss a class, in order to talk to the 
Americans. 

The absence of “normal” teaching 
aids such as libraries, dictionaries, and 
science equipment is quite striking. This 
is more a matter of pedagogical orienta- 
tion than of money. We were told that 


the situation is improving in this respect. 


The curriculum 


Only a few generalizations can be 
mentioned here concerning the curricu- 
lum. Vast differences exist, especially 
between different school types. As in the 
United States, the secondary school is 
most in need of reform, particularly 
since its modernization is impeded by 
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the weaknes of the educational training 
of its teachers and administrators, and 
by the amount of subject matter re- 
quired for the A bitur. 

The basic problem is that of adapting 
the curriculum to modern educational 
insights and objectives. German school 
reformers seek to replace the old empha- 
sis on encyclopedic and disconnected in- 
formation with selective study designed 
to develop mental discipline and the ca- 
pacity for problem solving. This goal is 
to be accomplished through the reduc- 
tion of the number of subjects taught, 
integration of separate subjects, and a 
reduction of the quantity of information 
required in the individual subjects. 


An integrated education 


The modern ideal of an integrated 
basic education (Bildung) paralleis the 
American concept of a general education 
for college students. Through its work 
with literature and poetry, German in- 
struction is employed as the core subject 
for liberal education. 

More emphasis is now being placed on 
social sciences, which still occupy a rela- 
tively minor place in the curriculum. 
History usually is taught in all grades, 
but only two or three times per week. 
The emphasis remains on_ political 
events, and there is little opportunity 
for collateral reading, research or com- 
mittee work. A new subject, social 
studies (Sozialkunde) has been intro- 
duced in which the children study such 
areas as their own community and con- 
temporary society and government. Fre- 
quently these related subjects are taught 
by the same teacher. 


continued on page 32 








The Institute’s 

special project 

in Spain 

DR. ANACLETO G. APODACA 


® Spain is predominantly an agricultural 
country, roughly twice the size of Ore- 
gon, with more than sixty per cent of its 
twenty-eight million people engaged in 
activities related to the land. More than 
half of the country’s exports are agri- 
cultural products. Northern Spain has 
rocky hills and small valleys, and 
thrifty, hard-working people. The Cen- 
tral Plains area, around Madrid, also 
has poor soil, but flatter terrain. The 
lower third, on the western side—the 
area in which the new center is located— 
seems to have the best soil. This is 
Andalusia, “the deep South” of Spain. 
Underdeveloped as the area is, the soil 
has retained its fertility through hun- 
dreds of years, mainly because of its 
high clay content. Andalusia is a land 
of huge farms and towns surrounded by 
small landholdings, a land of sunshine, 
fairs and strong wine, carefully culti- 
vated vineyards and fine horses. It is 
also, for some, a land of poverty, disease 
and malnutrition. The olive groves are 
poorly tended, the animals poorly grazed, 


The Institute of International Education is 
conducting an experimental project designed 
to help raise the level of living of the people 
of Cadiz Province, in southern Spain. The 
project, which is financed by a private grant, 
will contribute to the economic welfare of 
the region through the training of agricul- 
tural extension service personnel and voca- 
tional agriculture teachers. An Agricuitural 
Training Center has been operating at the 
experiment station near Jerez de La Fron- 
tera, on the road between the Port of Cadiz 
and the city of Seville, since July 1956. 


Dr. Apodaca is HE’s Project Director at 
the Center. Both he and his assistant, Emile 
Tejada, are Americans and specialists in agri- 
cultural extension and vocational agriculture, 
and are serving as technical advisers to the 
experiment station and to Spain’s extension 
service. Dr. Apodaca has worked in Latin 
America on foreign aid programs with the 
U.S. Government and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations. His 
textbook on agricultural extension is in use 
in Spain. 


Dr. Apodaca reports on the results of the 
first year’s work. 


A typical village in southern Spain, the area 
in which the Agricultural Training Center has 
been training extension experts and teachers. 








and the grain crops uneven. Yet this is 
the area that has the brightest future, 
for it possesses the greatest natural re- 


source—good soil. 

The Agricultural Training Center is 
housed in a group of beautiful, white- 
washed farm buildings about two miles 
northeast of Jerez, the most famous town 
in Spain. Sherry (the Englishman’s pro- 
nunciation of Jerez) is its principal 
The town is surrounded by 
gently-rolling hills which, at this time 
of year, are bright green with the new 
wheat. There are patches, formed by the 
olive groves, and by the vineyards which 
are preferentially planted on the white, 


limestone soil. The farmhouses are wide- 


product. 


ly scattered, for the people prefer to live 
in the towns, although they may have 
to walk several kilometers to and from 
their labors. There are almost always 
two types of farmhouses: the dazzling, 


white-stuccoed farms of the wealthy, and 
the dark-brown, thatched huts of the 
small landholders and the workers. 





A new extension service 


The Spanish Ministry of Agriculture, 
through the agency in charge of agricul- 
tural experiment work, the Institute of 
Agronomic Investigations, is furnishing 
the building, furniture, utilities and 
land for practice plots for the Center. 
The school personnel and students are 
from the Ministry’s other agencies, es- 
pecially from the newly-created Exten- 
sion Service. Other students will be 
added from the private farms and from 
other schools in the province. 

The project has been particularly 
timely in that the Minister, Sr. Rafael 
Cavestany, spent a month in the U. S. 
last spring, where he became greatly in- 
terested in agricultural extension work, 
and created the new Extension Service 
upon his return. Since his arrival in 
January of last year, the author, as ITE 
Project Director, has been working close- 
ly with the men in charge of organizing 
the Extension Service on a national scale, 
helping select the personnel and teach- 
ing the extension theory at the indoc- 
trination course for future extension 
agents that is given at the Experiment 
Station near Madrid. The Training Cen- 
ter at Jerez complements the one in 
Madrid, by giving the men actual prac- 
tice in the field, as well as additional 
theory. 

There are many problems involved in 
the carrying-out of such an ambitious 
program as the establishment of twenty 
extension agencies with their administra- 
tive and supervisory departments, all in 
one year. Extension work is new to 
everyone in the country and there are no 
technicians with practical experience in 
working with farmers. 





Field experience 


When the first group of trainees ar- 
rived at the center last July, they had 
just spent four months in Madrid, where 
they had learned about extension, and 
had received a refresher course in gen- 
eral agriculture. There they had also 
studied the operation of the various gov- 
ernment agricultural programs and 
learned to drive jeeps and motorcycles. 

At Jerez, the men were given the prac- 
tical training they needed, the actual field 
experience. Four pilot extension agen- 
cies were opened in the nearby towns 
and the men were placed in them to act 
as true extension agents. All the field 
men who are now part of the Extension 
Service have been trained at the Center. 
The pilot agencies have been amplified 
so that Cadiz Province now has six per- 
manent agencies, where the rest have 


only one, at most. 


Hard times in Cadiz 


The ideas suggested by the extension 
agents seem remote to some of the in- 
habitants of Andalusia. The Andaluz is 
farnous throughout Spain for his man- 
ner of speaking and for his slow, care- 
free ways. He is usually pictured spend- 
ing his afiernoons at the Casino, sipping 
wine and chatting with friends. Those 
who cannot afford the casinos, or clubs, 
congregate at the coffee houses, or the 
bars. 

But today things are not as gay as they 
once were in Andalusia. Even the weath- 
er has changed for the worse, and heavy 
losses have been felt in the olive, orange 
and almond crops of the last two winters. 
The housing shortage continues, in spite 
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of tremendous building; prices have 
gone up about fifteen per cent during the 
last few weeks, and diesel oil is rationed 


In addi- 


tion, the government has ordered a forty 


to the truckers and farmers. 


per cent wage increase, which places an- 
other burden on the farmers and busi- 
nessmen. Many Andalusians have to 
work fourteen hours a day in order to 
eke out a living, and they are tired and 
discouraged. 

In such a situation, there is a crying 
need for an improvement in production 


The 


main difficulty is not inertia and isola- 


and a modernization of methods. 


tion of the farmers. Our problem is 
common to all programs of technical 
assistance, that of trying to institute 
change in a traditionally established sys- 
tem. An accumulation of countless, un- 
necessary details absorbs your time and 
robs you of your effectiveness. No one 
stops you outright, yet a silken net of 
resistance is gently lowered over you 
from all sides. It is not created by bad 
faith—it is the natural result of the out- 
moded and inefficient system you aré 
combatting. Perhaps that is why I love 
my work. There is a deep fascination in 
the gigantic chess game one is playing, 
the 
of living for those whom the Center 


goal being the increase in standard 


serves. 


An attempt to help 


The men who are getting their train- 
ing at the Center are largely graduates 
of a special school for agricultural ex- 
perts, which gives them a_ three-year 
course after high school. The rest are 
veterinarians, young men with agricul- 
tural training of other types and teach- 
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ers with farm experience. The projects 
that the extension agents try to accom- 
plish in their areas are not all success- 
ful, but they prove to the farmers that 
something is being attempted on their 
behalf. Those that are successful, serve 
to bring more farmers to the agents. 
During the few months that the men 
have been working, they have made 
complete economic surveys of their areas 
and annual work schedules. In one town, 
they organized a group of poor farmers, 
and brought in a government tractor to 
do their heavy plowing. The land was so 
hard in the summer that teams of mules 
could not pull a plow through the soil, 
and none of the families owned enough 
land to buy a tractor. The tractor plowed 
sixty-one tracts of land belonging to 
thirty-seven families, an area of 254 
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Spanish specialists learn new ways to increase their country’s produce at center. 


acres. From this work, the families will 
have increased production for a least 
three years. 

The agricultural extension agents in 
the Province of Cadiz are forming co- 
operatives for the purchase of tractors 
and the construction of canning plants, 
olive oil mills, and wine factories. They 
are making trial planting of various 
seeds of new types and are demonstrat- 
ing techniques such as fertilization, seed 
selection, pruning, spraying, irrigation 
The result of this 


work will not be seen for some time to 


and reforestation. 


come, but its effects will be far-reaching. 
Thousands of farmers will receive the 
attention and assistance they need in 
bringing forth a richer harvest from the 


soil of southern Spain. 
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Role-playing in an orientation program 


for foreign students 


" To the newly arrived foreign student, 
the small details of everyday living often 
assume the proportions of serious obsta- 
cles. The food is different; meals are 
eaten at odd hours and in odd ways; 
people dress in strange styles. Small 
points of etiquette are a continuous 
source of pitfalls for the unsuspecting 
newcomer; and, most confusing of all, 
boy-girl relationships may seem to him 
anything from puzzling to immoral. 
Many of our foreign students, in com- 
ing to the U.S.A., have left their native 
countries for the first time in their lives; 
to them, the fact that people here look 
different, speak a different language, be- 
have differently, takes time to get used 
to. But even the more sophisticated who 
have done a certain amount of travelling 
abroad, and who are used to the role of 
the foreigner, still have to learn to ad- 
just to the American way of life—which 
is radically different from the British, or 
French, or Mexican way of life. At every 
turn, the foreign student is faced with 
annoying or frustrating problems: When 
greeting an acquaintance in the street, 
does one grab his hand and pump it vig- 


IRENE BORCHARDT is an assistant in the 
Community and Adult Education Department 
at the University of Michigan. 
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orously, German-fashion? When Maria 
meets her girl friend, does she kiss her 
on both cheeks, as she would back home 
in Rio? Who walks on the outside, the 
man or the woman? How is one to be- 
have on the dance floor? 





Drawings by Christopher Williams 


The staff of the International Center 
at the University of Michigan was well 
aware of the foreign students’ plight. In 
February 1956 about 80 new foreign stu- 
dents had come to the campus for the 
spring term. The Center staff was plan- 
ning a welcoming party, to provide an 
opportunity for the newcomers to get ac- 
quainted with the Center and to meet 
other foreign students who had been in 
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the U.S. for some time. Above all, the 
staff hoped to be able to dispel some of 
the new arrivals’ fears and anxieties by 
helping them to find answers to such 
questions as the ones mentioned above. 


Problems of the new arrival 


As the first step, a number of foreign 
students who had been in this country 
for some time were asked for their help 
in planning an orientation program for 
newcomers. A group of about fifteen 
young men and women from ten differ- 
ent countries, mainly from the Near, 
Middle, and Far East, met in one corner 
of the lounge. The discussion leader was 
herself a foreign student as well as a 
part-time staff member. After introduc- 
tions, group members were invited to 
identify some of the most important and 
urgent problems facing the newly ar- 
rived foreign student. Members were 
reluctant to admit that they had experi- 
enced any difficulties upon arrival. The 
majority were eager to show how well- 
adjusted they were and how little real 
difference there was between the way of 
life in their native country and in the 
United States. Some, on the other hand, 
became almost hostile in their criticism 
of American mores. One person felt that 
his own native way of eating was “bet- 
ter” than the American way. The free- 
dom granted to American women was 
criticized by a girl from the Middle East. 
For a while the discussion turned into 
a regular “gripe session.” 

In an attempt to reduce tension, the 
discussion leader began to recount some 
of her own amusing, and sometimes em- 
barrassing, experiences as a _newly- 
student from South 


arrived foreign 
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America. Now group members became 
somewhat more relaxed. The majority 
were willing and eager to help in the 
planning of a program but did not know 
how to go about it. Finally, the discus- 
sion leader put forward some ideas of 
her own, which were enthusiastically 
taken up by the group. 

Three problem areas were selected. 
Greetings, table manners, and company 
manners, including dating, were to be 
analyzed through role-playing specific 
situations in various countries, includ- 
ing the United States: 


Part I—Greetings 


Two student teams from India, Iraq, 
Turkey and Japan, and one student 
each from Brazil and Germany, 
were to demonstrate different ways 
of greeting friends, relatives, supe- 


For the 
American version, we were relying 


riors and subordinates. 


on the spontaneous participation of 
American students or staff members 
to show us when and when not to 
shake hands and what to say and do 
when meeting friends of various de- 


grees of intimacy. 
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Part 11—Table manners 


A student from England was to 
demonstrate the difficult skill in- 
volved in piling peas on the back of 
a fork and then bringing the pre- 
cariously balanced structure to one’s 
mouth without losing a single pea. 
Two Indians were to show how to 
eat sitting on the floor, using cha- 
pati instead of cutlery. Two Japa- 
nese students were going to put on 
a complete tea ceremony and we 
were counting on American volun- 
teers to show us how to handle the 
various forks and knives one is con- 
fronted with at an American steak 
dinner. The various foodstuffs were 
ordered in advance. An Indian stu- 
dent offered to provide rice and 
chapati and the Japanese were go- 
ing to bring a complete set of tea- 


ceremony utensils. 
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Part I1J—Company manners and 
dating 


Judging from some of the partici- 
pants’ reactions, it seemed that any 





attempt to deal with this topic by 
means of role-playing might easily 
turn into a farce. We therefore de- 
cided to have an informal panel, 
using the various foreign students 
present as resource persons, and 
bringing in the role-play only if and 
and when it seemed indicated. 





It was hoped that such a program 
would imply the American way is only 
one of many possible ways of doing 
things. In addition, it was thought 
that learning would be facilitated by the 
absence of anything even remotely like 
preaching or teaching. Everybody would 
have a chance to participate and, what is 
more, to contribute to the program by 
showing the other group members how 
things were done in his country. The 
fact that the discussion leader was a for- 


eign student was also helpful. 


Without rehearsal 


The discussion leader acted as director 
in the various role-playing situations and 
as a combination master-of-ceremonies 
and question-master throughout the pro- 
gram. There was no rehearsal; the only 
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briefing given to participants was that 
they would be asked by the master-of- 
ceremonies to show the group how they 
behaved in their home countries in the 
various situations selected. 

The evening’s events opened with a 
dinner party, followed by a welcoming 
address by a faculty member. Then the 
group moved from the dining room to 
the lounge. About fifty people were pres- 
ent, roughly thirty of whom were new 
foreign students. There were about ten 
or twelve “old” foreign students, and an 
equal number of Americans, mostly 
members of the International Center 
staff. 

Partly because of crowded conditions, 
and partly in order to ensure a maxi- 
mum of informality, most of the “audi- 
ence” sat in a semi-circle on the floor. 
There was no stage; the role-playing 
took place in the midst of the audience. 
The only props were a few chairs and a 
table with the various eating utensils for 
the table manners demonstrations. 

The “m.c.” welcomed the guests and 
explained the purpose of the program 
briefly. In referring to the difficulties 
facing the foreign student, she drew on 
her own experience and recounted some 
of the incidents that had happened to 
her. This helped to break the barrier be- 
tween her and the new arrivals in the 
audience. 

Then the students took over. In Part 
I they demonstrated and explained with 
much enthusiasm and a great deal of 
humor when to use one type of greeting 
rather than another; for example, when 
to kiss your father’s foot (India) or your 
uncle’s cheek (Turkey), when to curtsey 
or bow to an older person (Germany), 


or when to slap your friend on the back 
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(U.S.). Audience as well as participants 
warmed up almost immediately. There 
was a great deal of laughter and ap- 
plause, and the actors became so en- 
thralled in their role-play that at times 
it was quite hard to end a scene. When- 
ever a point seemed to require further 
clarification, the “m.c.” would insert a 
question such as “. . . and what do you 
do when you are introduced to an older 
person?” or “How would you behave in 
this situation if you were a woman 
rather than a man?” 





Part II started out with a demonstra- 


tion of an Indian meal. The role-players 
sat on the floor, cross-legged, and ex- 
plained every step of the procedure. At 
the same time, they apparently managed 
to enjoy their meal, or at least to give 
the impression of doing so. Next came 
the Japanese, who were wearing costly 
kimonos and had brought with them a 
tray complete with lovely lacquer bowls, 
china cups, chopsticks, and genuine Jap- 
anese tea. Their presentation of the tea 
ceremony, punctuated by explanatory 
remarks, was a delightfully artistic per- 
formance. Then came the Englishman, 
valiantly struggling with his peas. And 
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finally, a gleeful American (staff mem- 
ber), manipulating his assorted knives, 
forks and spoons with visible gusto, 
put away a juicy steak, potatoes, salad, 
bread and butter. 

This part of the program elicited even 
more laughter. The audience partici- 
pated freely and spontaneously by quiz- 
zing the American on such topics as 
when to eat one’s salad, whether it would 
be all right to pick up chicken bones 
with one’s fingers, whether it was per- 
missible to start eating before everybody 
else had been served. It appeared that 
the Americans present were not quite 
agreed among themselves as to the cor- 
rect procedure and a lively discussion 
ensued. This evoked unconcealed delight 
among the foreign students and greatly 
reduced whatever anxiety they might 
have had about “doing the right and 
proper thing” in social situations. If 
Americans themselves were not always 
sure about the correct answer, then this 
whole subject of social code might not 
be so terribly serious after all. 
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Questions such as how to thank your 
hostess for a meal you have just enjoyed 
(asked by a Swedish student who told 
the group that in his country it is cus- 
tomary for a dinner guest to thank his 
hostess formally by making a speech) 
naturally led into Part III, “company 
manners and dating.” Here the “m.c.” 
made it a point to ask certain questions 
which the new students themselves might 
hesitate to bring up: Is it permissible 
for a man to ask a woman who is ac- 
companied by an escort for a dance? 
How should the woman behave in this 
situation? What should the escort say 
and do? When you take a girl to a 
restaurant, who goes in first, the man or 
the woman? Here it was suggested that 
we role-play a restaurant scene, with an 
American (a staff member) in the role 
of the man. All those small but impor- 
tant details of dining-room etiquette, 
such as helping the woman into and out 
of her chair, and standing each time she 
does, were demonstrated. When “he” 


continued on page 41 
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Impressions of education in postwar Japan 





* As a Fulbright lecturer in Japan in the 
spring of 1955, I decided to take a tour 
north of Tokyo, lecturing on ways of 
fostering democratic principles in the 
daily life of a school. I hoped that my 
tour would give me an opportunity to 
see how much progress had been made 
in this area since 1946. 

Soon after my topic was submitted 
and permission received to make the 
tour, | found a reporter from Tokyo in 
my office. Apparently, the topic was 
proving so interesting to the Japanese 
that a Tokyo newspaper found it worth- 
while to send a reporter 750 miles south 
to find out what I was going to say. 

Then I received a note from the United 
States organization in Tokyo sponsoring 
my talk, asking if I would meet with the 
director before giving it. I did so and 
found that he hoped I wouldn’t be too 
“Frankly,” he said, “the 
Japanese here are fed up with what they 


starry-eyed. 


call democracy. It means to them that 
children should be allowed to do any- 
thing they wish. They have tried that, 
and have found that it doesn’t work.” 


ORLO L. DERBY, professor of education at 
the State University of New York Teachers 
College at Brockport, was a Fulbright pro- 
fessor at Okayama University in Japan during 
1955. 
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Since I was forewarned, I tried in my 
talk to point out the errors of this mis- 
conception of democracy. 

Later in my trip, | found the same 
cynicism about “democracy” in other 
places. Educators were polite, but often 
rather amused, in an indulgent sort of 
way. One member of the education fac- 
ulty of a university where I was speak- 
ing suggested that since I probably 
wasn’t familiar with Japanese schools, I 
should find out more about them before 
giving advice. I replied by citing figures 
on Japanese education which proved 
that I knew something about Japanese 
schools, even though I was trying to talk 
about American educational practices. 
A suggestion as to the value of visual 
education was met by a denial that there 
were any projectors available; this, for- 
tunately, was countered by my com- 
panion, the director of the American 
Cultural Center, who offered the use of 
projectors which the Center 
This seemed to mollify the 
gentleman somewhat, and by the end of 


several 
owned. 


the conference he became quite friendly. 


Methods of teaching in Japan 


The traditional methods of teaching 
are still in use among most teachers and 
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college instructors in Japan. The old 
Japanese professor enters the room, the 
students bow to him, he bows to them, 
and the lesson or lecture begins. Discus- 
sion and student participation—except 
on a teacher-does-the-questioning, pupil- 
does-the-answering basis—are practically 
unknown. This is due not only to a 
rigid type of discipline, but also to the 
long inculcation of Confucian ethics re- 
garding the proper relationship between 
students and teacher. 

However, here and there | found in- 
dividuals and places where the methods 
of investigation, discussion and coopera- 
tive methods of solving problems were 
being encouraged. My own sponsor, a 
young associate professor, conducted a 
class of his own on the seminar plan 
with as much discussion and participa- 
tion as occurs in similar courses in most 
American colleges. 1 also remember 
several teachers in college laboratory 
schools or public junior high schools 
who were using tape recorders as an aid 


Library of Tsuda Women’s College, Tokyo. 


to instruction. Such procedures are re- 
garded as extremely advanced educa- 
tional method in Japan. 

Although the standard method nor- 
mally used in the teaching of English as 
a language involved the translation of 
English into Japanese much as we used 
to learn Latin, there were encouraging 
signs of a trend to new methods. Some 
English teachers were seeking out native 
English speakers, having students listen 
to English language radio broadcasts 
from Tokyo, and inviting foreigners who 
used English as a native tongue to at- 
tend classes and to help with conversa- 
tion and pronunciation. 

There is an obstacle to the spread of 
modern educational methods in Japan 
which exists in the United States as well. 
It is simply that to the Japanese scholar, 
as to his American counterpart, educa- 
tional methodology is somewhat of a 
poor relation—to be endured but hardly 
to be loved. The European ideal of 
scholarship for its own sake is con- 
sidered of paramount importance; one’s 
own teaching methods are relatively un- 
important. This viewpoint is particu- 
larly common in higher education. 


Student life 


One of the reforms adopted by the 
Japanese as an aftermath of the Occu- 
pation, was coeducation in high schools 
and colleges. Since that time, boys and 
girls have been in the same classes in 
high schools, and have apparently en- 
joyed one another’s company. In col- 
leges, there have been fewer young 
women than men, and they have tended 
to remain in the background, deferring 
to the men in the class. 
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Japanese students conduct an experimefit under the watchful eye of their science teacher. 


To the older professors, coeducation 
was considered something of a joke, or 
cause for an explosion of righteous in- 
dignation. A recent dispatch from Japan 
tells of a proposed return to segregation 
of the sexes in schools, citing as the 
reason moral breakdown and increased 
sex delinquency. There may be some 
moral breakdown in postwar Japan, but 
scarcely as a result of the presence of the 
demure Japanese girls who sit in occa- 
sional classes in colleges. Even with a 
very restricted amount of coeducation, 
the relationships between students of 
opposite sexes are very formal. For the 
most part, Japanese boys and girls of 
high school and college age seldom 
achieve the camaraderie of young peo- 
ple in America. 

Japanese students seem much more ex- 
amination conscious than American stu- 


dents. There are even some sort of en- 
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trance examinations from kindergarten 
to first grade, and much more serious 
ones from elementary to junior high 
grades, from junior to senior high, and 
the greatest hurdle of all, the college en- 
trance examination. Since the competi- 
tion for all white collar jobs is keen, a 
college education is absolutely essential 
for an assured future, although not all 
college graduates get jobs, by any means. 
It is not uncommon for students to ruin 
their health studying. 

While Japanese students will not ask 
questions in the classroom, they will re- 
lax in one’s office, particularly when the 
process is aided by a glowing charcoal 
brazier and cups of newly-made tea. 


A turning back? 


Despite the recent advances made in 
Japanese education, there is an unde- 








Young artists sketch from life in the drawing 


niable trend back to the rigid, formal, 
unquestioning attitude on the part of the 
student, the pronouncements “from the 
throne” by the Japanese teacher. 

Last year, for example, elected boards 
of education, as instituted in the Educa- 
tion Reform Law of 1947, were abolished 
by a Diet Law, in favor of appointment 
by central authorities. In 1954, a law 
was passed by the Diet restricting the 
political activities of educators. There 
has been much criticism of the social 
science course as_ replacement for the 
old course in ethics and morals. 

As in everything, this return is not 
wholly a bad thing. There were certainly 
virtues in the educational system of old 
Japan. One of the elements of this heri- 


tage is the great respect accorded to 
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class of a primary school in Seijo, Japan. 


teachers at every level. A foreign teacher 
(provided that he is not affiliated with 
the military), is aware of the deference, 
in the tone of the ordinary Japanese 
when he addresses an educator. 

But we who love the Japanese, their 
ancient temples and quiet gardens, the 
sensitivity of their poets and artists, 
and the beauty of the gnarled pines 
along the crags by the Inland Sea, 
hope the reaction won't go too far. I 
remember one afternoon walking back 
from the university to my home with a 
fellow Japanese professor. We were 
talking about the general atmosphere of 
reaction in Japan. He said something I 
shall not forget, “We shall go back, we 
are going back now, but we shall not go 
back all the way.” 
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Classics in Southern Italy 


® Legend and archaeology are in agree- 
ment that the earliest Greek settlement 
in the western Mediterranean was at the 
acropolis of Cumae around 750 B.C., 
some dozen miles west of the modern 
city of Naples. Cumae always remained 
the most northerly of the Italian Greek 
cities, accessible to contact with the cul- 
tures of the Etruscans, the Samnites and 
the Romans. Perhaps in no other part of 
Italy can the mingling of so many differ- 
ent stocks be more clearly seen. 

It was in the area near Naples, accord- 
ing to Vergil, that Roman civilization 
had its birth. Aeneas first stepped upon 
Italian soil at Cumae. Second only to 
Rome and its environs, the area around 
Naples is the most significant in Europe 
for the student of Roman antiquity in 
particular, and classical antiquity in 
general. 

In spite of this, facilities for close 
study and appreciation of the monu- 
ments of southern Italy are most inade- 
quate. In Rome and Athens, there are 
academies of the Americans, British, 
Germans, French, and Swedes, well-estab- 
lished and often government-supported, 
which serve as headquarters for student 
and scholar. No such institutions exist 
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in southern Italy. Only one American 
organization, and this a private one, has 
undertaken to fill the gap. 


Classics in the summer 


The Vergilian Society of America, 
founded in 1938 to promote the cause of 
classical studies, particularly in this 
fruitful area, has had, as its main func- 
tion, the holding of several brief summer 


sessions each year, intended almost ex- 


entrance to the cave of the Sibyl. 
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clusively for the teacher of Latin and/or 
Greek, particularly the secondary school 
teacher. The aim is to broaden the 
teacher’s understanding of classical civil- 
ization and increase his ability and en- 
thusiasm for teaching. 

Because of the war and the difficulties 
of the following years, the summer ses- 
sions did not actually begin until 1953. 
Headquarters of the school is a large 
villa rented from the Italian government, 
now aptly named “Villa Vergiliana.” 
The physical facilities of the Villa have 
improved year by year since 1953. 

In recent years, the Villa has been 
open on a year-round basis. It is located 
on the site of an ancient Roman temple 


of Mercury; pillars and some of the 


Dancing Satyr, National Museum, Naples. 
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foundations of the temple are now a part 
of the Villa’s foundation walls. The un- 
excavated amphitheatre of the city of 
Cumae is in its garden, and the famed 
acropolis and a beach are both within a 
ten minute walk. 

The Society’s main obligation is to the 
teacher. In three two-week sessions, fol- 
lowed by two ten-day periods for stu- 
dents of the American Academy in Rome 
and the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens, some one hundred 
teachers are introduced each summer to 
a bit of the grandeur of Rome and the 
glory of Greece. 


A visit to antiquity 


As is to be expected, the emphasis at 
these sessions is on Roman antiquity. 
This ranges from the cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, both covered during 
the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D. and 
still in the process of excavation, to the 
generally unknown Piscina Mirabilis, an 
underground reservoir of vast dimen- 
sions (in appearance not unlike a five- 
naved cathedral) built to serve the needs 
of the troops stationed nearby. Cumae 
with its eerie grotto of the Sibyl, Capri 
with the villa of the Emperor Tiberius 
at its southern tip, Misenum with its 
naval base, Baiae with its bathing estab- 
Puteoli (the 


zuoli) with its splendid amphitheatre are 


lishments, modern Poz- 
among the other places visited. The 
Naples Museum, with the largest collec- 
tion of antiquities of any museum in the 
world, also adds to the area’s resources. 

Perhaps the most exciting day of each 
session is that on which the Vergilian 
sites are viewed; nowhere else can the 
sixth book of the Aeneid be more vividly 
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appreciated. In the morning, the first 
stops are Lake Avernus, that black body 
of water on whose shores the entrance to 
the underworld was said to be, and Lake 
Lucrinus, a smaller lake joined to Aver- 
nus and the sea by Agrippa in 36 B.C. 
Next is the cave of the Sibyl, according 
to local lore; in actuality it is a huge 
tunnel cut through the mountains, origi- 
nally for a distance of three miles, by 
Cocceius, Agrippa’s engineer. Half of it 
was blocked by volcanic activity in 1538, 
but the remainder is still traversable. Off 
the main corridor, several hundred yards 
within the entrance, steps lead down to 
what is called the river Styx, across 
which the souls of the dead were ferried 
by Charon. 

The afternoon brings the long-awaited 
visit to the acropolis of Cumae. The sa- 
cred way leads past the temple of Apollo 
to the top, where the temple of Jupiter is 
located. Then one descends to the cave 
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Courtyard of a house in Herculaneum, originally covered by eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D. 
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of the Sibyl, a huge opening in the side 
of the hill which fits Vergil’s description 
very well, and the grotto, a long passage- 
way ending in a large chamber where 
the priestess herself sat. 

The services of the Vergilian Society 
do not end with the holding of the sum- 
mer sessions. There is published annu- 
ally the Vergilian Digest, which might be 
described as a survey of contemporary 
Vergiliana combined with hints for the 
improvement of teaching. But nothing 
transcends the importance of the teach- 
ers opportunity to see so much which 
can be seen nowhere else. It i 


ph 


hoped 
that the Villa will be not only a mecca 
for American teachers but also the cen- 
ter for classical scholarship in the south 
of Italy. 


Further information about the Vergilian 
Society may be obtained from the secre- 
tary-treasurer, Prof. C. T. Murphy, Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 








Impressions of Germany, 1956 
continued from page 15 

In some states, practical citizenship 
activities, which are in a rudimentary 
stage by American standards, are en- 
couraged by the administration. In 
Hesse, one period per week is set aside 
for a special class (Verfiigungsstunde) 
in which the students can discuss and act 
on current problems of their class, school 
or community. 

The German schools offer excellent in- 
struction in modern languages, with con- 
siderable stress on the spoken language. 
One modern language, usually English, 
is taken up in the fifth grade. One or 
two more_.modern languages are added 
in middle and secondary schools. Latin 
is a required subject in most secondary 
schools. 

In the typical German classroom, the 
teacher lectures, drills and asks questions 
while the students sit passively on their 
benches and recite and supply answers, 
rising from their seats to speak in class. 
Many students participate eagerly in 


classroom discussions, but these also are 
directed closely by the teacher. Only in 
experimental schools did I see children 
busy with such independent activities 
as research or committee work, or the 
preparation of reports. 


Non-academic education 


In many German schools, the artistic 
Music, 


especially group singing, plays an im- 
/ 5D o Do é 


element in life is emphasized. 


portant part in elementary and middle 
schools. In the new school buildings, a 
real attempt is made to create esthetic 
surroundings. German educators often 
consider it important to develop their 
students’ sense for solemn occasions 
(Feierlichkeit). One principal opposed 
the use of multi-purpose rooms for 
school assemblies because a room which 
could also be used as a cafeteria or gym- 
nasium would not have the appropriate 
emotional tone for assemblies. Special 
little celebrations sometimes are held to 


mark the beginning or the end of the 


Instructor and students at apprentice workshop at Demag Shareholder Co., Duisburg. 














school day. In one elementary school, 


the children stood in a circle holding 
hands at the end of Saturday morning in- 
struction and sang a song. Then they 
came up to shake hands with the teacher 
before leaving for the weekend. These 
little formalities and solemnities are very 
much a part of German life outside of 
school as well as in the classroom. 

Students are given few opportunities 
to assume responsibility for group ac- 
tivities, partly because comparatively 
few non-curricular activities take place 
in German schools. Some school reform- 
ers hope to extend the school day through 
the afternoon to provide more time for 
extra-curricular activities. 

In most schools, class and school stu- 
dent government is poorly developed. 
Where it exists, it has little real scope. 
This is one reason for the problems of 


In 


my estimation, student government will 


student government in universities. 


not amount to much as long as students 
remain passive members of the educa- 
tional program. 

The importance of excursions and of 
sojourns in school hostels deserve spe- 
cial mention since students often take 
part in the planning of these events. 
Many classes have one excursion each 
month. The upper grades frequently go 
on a two-week trip each year, or stay in 
a school-owned hostel. Troops of Ger- 
man school children touring the country 
were a striking sight for the visitors 
from America. 

Increasing numbers of students on the 
secondary level have an opportunity to 


In 


go abroad with their classes. one 
state, Nordrhein-Westfalen, most sec- 


ondary school students are said to have 


such opportunities. It is to be hoped 
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This factory has over 20,000 employees, and 
exports about half of its production. 


that such exchange can be extended to 
the point where all German children who 
know some English or French can spend 
at least a few weeks abroad in families. 
At the teen-age level, intra-European ex- 
change is preferable to exchange with 
the United States. It is less expensive 
and produces less anxiety and alienation 
than the American experience. I believe 
that this development will make German 
youth more world-minded. 


Experimental schools and school reform 


The school reform movement in Ger- 
many is spearheaded by an older gen- 
eration which drew its ideas from the 
reform movement of the twenties. These 
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people feel that school reform now lacks 
the vitality and strength which it had 
after the First World War. 
whether it has not simply grown more 


I wonder 


realistic, and whether it will not be more 
effective in the long run for that reason. 
It is true, however, that the general 
growth of reactionary sentiment in Ger- 
many may interfere with school reform. 

I was very much impressed with the 
public experimental schools I visited. 
They provided a superior education for 
their children, especially where they had 
adequate administrative backing. I was 
surprised at how much could be accom- 
plished with perfectly average children. 

The contrasts between traditional and 
experimental schools are very strong, 
and the administrative support for 
school reform varies tremendously from 
one state to another. Experimental 
schools are used only occasionally for 
teacher training, and there is little com- 
munication with traditional schools. 

In a few states school reform shows 
important achievements. It aims at mod- 
ifications within the existing school 
forms rather than at a radical reform. 
The chief requirements of continuing 
success of the reform movement are im- 
provements in teacher training, particu- 
larly on the secondary level, re-training 
of old teachers, and the placement of 
heads of 
schools. Eventually the principals should 
be permitted to hire their own teachers. 
German school reformers feel that more 


modern administrators as 


reliance must be placed on local initia- 
tive, emanating from teachers, students, 
parents and other local groups. Many 
modern teachers hope that schools on all 
levels will be made coeducational and 
that denominational schools will be abol- 
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ished unless a majority of parents genu- 
inely desire to have their children in pa- 
rochial schools. An attempt is underway 
to raise the compulsory school-leaving 
age as soon as classrooms and teachers 
become available. If it is impossible to 
establish a common school for all chil- 
dren (Einheitsschule), then the transi- 
tion to the higher level school must be 
made easy. 


What we can learn 


How can American education benefit 
from an observation of the German 
school system? Many such opportunities 
could be mentioned, but two impressions 
were uppermost in my mind at the end 
of my month’s travel. The high aca- 
demic level of instruction in secondary 
schools raises the question of what 
American schools can do to provide 
more stimulating and challenging ex- 
periences for the top ten per cent of our 
students. We certainly do not want to 
pay the price of a separate system of in- 
struction for our bright students, but 
neither can we afford to neglect the in- 
tellectual life of our gifted youngsters at 
what may be their most receptive age. 

Secondly, we may seek me:ins for emu- 
lating the way in which singing and in- 
strumental music is brought close to 
German children. Our culture does not 
provide many quiet and solemn experi- 
ences, and this may be one of the reasons 
why serious music and celebrations do 
not fit into our way of life in the same 
manner as they do in Germany. But 
again, perhaps we could try a little 
harder to provide similar experiences 
for our students within the framework 
of our culture. 
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Shaman, or native doctor, blesses Ceylonese villagers 
with the sacred shaw] of the fertility goddess. 


Magic and religion in Ceylon 


GANANATH 


*" In Ceylon there exists an interesting 
diversity and variety of religious beliefs 
which vary from province to province. 
The traditional religion is Buddhism 
with its highly scholastic orientation and 
complex metaphysic, its ideals of ascet- 
ism and renunciation of the world as the 
means of salvation and its theoretical 





MR. OBEYESEKERE is studying anthropol- 
ogy at the University of Washington on a 
Smith-Mundt/Fulbright travel grant. For the 
past two years he has done extensive field work 
on the ritual drama, myth and ceremony of 
certain local cults in Ceylon. His academic 
training in Ceylon was in the field of English 
literature. 
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denial or skepticism as regards a mono- 
theistic or pantheistic world view. But 
Buddhism did not adequately fulfill the 
spiritual and social needs of essentially 
small self-consistent peasant communi- 
ties. In the course of history Buddhism 
had to be adjusted considerably to meet 
and to satisfy folk needs, and a whole 
pantheon of deities and demons took its 
place in the life of the village commu- 
nity. The Buddhist clergy were largely ig- 
norant of this “folk” religion, and were 
often against it, but it persisted to satisfy 
peasant needs. In times of drought or 
disease it was to these gods that the peo- 
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Magical. practices and rituals are often accompanied by 
frenzy and hysteria. (Left) A woman in hysterics brought 
on by the elemental beat of drums and voices during a 
ceremony. (Right) A shaman “possessed.” Note the hair 
falling over his face as he makes a prophesy. 





A shaman does the dance of Gara, a demon who banishes 
misfortune. 
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ple turned for alleviation of distress. 
Fertility and harvest rites were per- 
formed annually in their honor. 


Magic and religion 


Interesting as is the study of religion, 
the most fascinating area of study for an 
anthropologist in Ceylon is magic. Re- 
ligion and magic meet and interact at 
many points, and magic in Ceylon takes 
many forms and guises. Magical prac- 
tices and rituals are always dramatic, 
accompanied by singing and dancing— 
often sensational, startling, weird. But 
in spite of this almost bewildering com- 
plexity I believe that magic in Ceylon 
could be classified and categorized into 
It is the work of a life- 
time but the results of such research may 


a framework. 


lead to advances in this sphere of an- 
thropological knowledge and theory. 
Surprisingly, the belief in magic and 
super-nature is also strong (though many 
overtly deny it) among the most cultured 
section of society, the English-educated 
middle class. Among the peasants, how- 
ever, the whole process of growing up 
involves a belief in demons and spirits, 
who haunt graveyards and jungles and 
lonely spots at noon and midnight. Tal- 
ismans, rituals, prayers, offerings, vows 
and charms are practiced to ward off the 
evil that could be caused by these agents 
of death and disease. In some places 
fear has gripped the peasant and urban 
mind so tightly that children are afraid 
of the dark, and of sleeping alone, afraid 
of the icy hand that may reach from out 
of the shadows, and the stone that may 


be flung from unseen agents, the noise 
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beyond the doorlatch, the face behind 
the bush. 

Within my own experience in the field 
I know of deaths owing to fear and ter- 
ror of the supernatural. In one instance, 
a small jungle village in the south of 
Ceylon suddenly grew active owing to 
gem prospecting in that area. People of 
all castes and professions came there to 
stake their claims and try their luck. One 
prospector had sifted sand and gravel 
for three months without success while 
some of his neighbors found gems of 
value in a very short time. In frustration 
and anger he built an image of Katara- 
gama Deiyo, the presiding deity of the 
area, in dough, baked it, and ate it piece 
by piece, deriding and mocking the pow- 
erful god while doing so. Soon after- 
wards he had pains in the stomach, 
followed by acute diarrhea, and was 
taken to a hospital where he died. I was 
in this village a few days afterwards and 
was told the story by villagers. 


Gods and demons 


The manner of the death should not 
really surprise us. In spite of a super- 
ficial and overt skepticism, belief in gods 
and demons is deeply ingrained in the 
psyche of these peoples. Before under- 
taking a task it is the duty of a person to 
make a vow to a deity; the prospector 
would have made a vow to the dreaded 
Kataragama Deiyo. But he broke it in 
anger; this, and the manner of breaking 
it, soon led to remorse, then fear, which 
manifested itself through his body. Per- 
haps the only chance of saving him 
would have been shamanistic aid, not 
hospitalization and conventional medical 
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Midnight rites: 
The firewalker proves that he can walk on 
hot coals, in a rite of purification. 


Inside the boat, shamans are performing the 
water-cutting ceremony to bring rain. 


A comic ritual—-a man dressed to represent 
an elephant is captured by a shaman. 


treatment, since his disease was essen- 
tially of the psyche. 

Magic in Ceylon is a fascinating 
source for study for the student; it con- 
tinually beckons me back to the field 
with notebook and pencil. In the United 
States I hope to get basic training which 
will enable me to go ahead with my field 
work, and give me sufficient background 
for continuing my studies while actively 
working in the field. I have no theories 
or hypotheses at the moment, only an 
open mind ready to take in new knowl- 
edge. Broadly, I hope to tackle magic on 
two lines: the psychoanalytical and psy- 
chological, and the anthropological, the 
former mostly to shed new light on ma- 
terial handled from an anthropological 
point of view. For instance, magical rit- 
uals of exorcism are often performed by 
shamans on people considered by the 
community to be mentally sick. It would 
be useful for both psychiatry and an- 
thropology to interview the patient, diag- 
nose, if possible, his disease, and record 
his dreams before and after he is treated 
by the shaman. Then, perhaps, one 
might come closer to answering a ques- 
tion that puzzles so many people—how 
does the shaman effect his cures? It 
would also be interesting to test Freudian 
hypotheses in a non-western agrarian so- 
ciety, as has been done by anthropolo- 
gists in Polynesia and among the Hopi. 
When I return to Ceylon, I hope to reap 
a rich anthropological harvest. 
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TRAVEL GRANTS FOR 
Mipp.e East STUDENTS 


The American Friends of the Middle 
Kast, Inc. has announced the third year 
of its program to help finance the travel 
costs of Middle Eastern graduate stu- 
dents in the United States desiring to at- 
tend professional or academic confer- 
ences in their chosen fields. Grants in- 
clude the cost of the round-trip railway 
coach between the university and the site 
of the conference, and a small allowance 
for incidentals. For conferences begin- 
ning within the period August 1-Novem- 
ber 30, 1957, the deadline for appli- 
cations is July 15, 1957. Ali inquiries 
and applications should be addressed to: 
Mr. Clifford F. Gurney, Department of 
Student Affairs, American Friends of 
the Middle East, Inc., 47 East 67th 
Street, New York 21, New York. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR COLLEGE 
OF EUROPE 


The American Committee on United 
Europe announces a scholarship for 
$1,750 for an American college graduate 
to attend the 1957-58 session of the Col- 
lege of Europe, Bruges, Belgium. Appli- 
cants must be single, less than 30 years 
of age, have a good command of both 
English and French, and show a satis- 
factory academic record. Applications 
must be postmarked not later than May 
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10, 1957. The College of Europe was 
founded in 1949 to promote graduate 
study in the economic, political, legal, 
social and cultural problems of Western 
Europe. It offers a one-year program 
of seminars, lectures, research and study 
trips for some forty students from a 
dozen Western European countries. For 
further information on the method of 
application, write to the American Com- 
mittee on United Europe, 120 East 56th 


Street. New York 22, New York. 


EDUCATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


Representatives of twelve Western na- 
tions met in Havana in February to set 
in motion Unesco’s ten-year program for 
the extension of primary school educa- 
tion in Latin America. The program 
seeks to raise the levels of learning in 
the education-starved countries through- 
out Latin America and to alleviate the 
critical shortage of teachers. It is esti- 
mated that 40 per cent of the population 
of Latin America is illiterate. Heading 
the Unesco program is Dr. Oscar Vera, 
on leave from his posts as professor of 
education at the University of Chile, and 
chief of the Technical Office of the Na- 
tional Superintendency of Education. 
First steps call for the establishment of 
several normal schools and helping two 
as yet unnamed Latin American univer- 
sities establish training programs for 
educational specialists. 








EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR HUNGARIAN STUDENTS 


The present opportunity for the Hun- 
earian refugee students to continue their 
college education in the United States 
has been made possible by major foun- 
dations in the U. S. and by the generos- 
ity of American colleges and universities. 

Bard College conducted an English 
orientation program for 325 Hungarian 
students from December 22 to February 
25 and 101 students are now receiving 
such training at St. Michael's College in 
Vermont. Fifteen colleges and universi- 
ties have established English-language 
programs known as “package pro- 
grams.” These programs offer a semes- 
ter’s training in the English language to 
a group of 10 to 25 Hungarian students. 
Partial support for the programs has 
been obtained from several of the major 
foundations and to some of these col- 
leges and universities grants-in-aid have 
been made. Other colleges, such as 
Wellesley and Teachers College at Co- 
lumbia, each of which has 10 Hungarian 
students, have taken the students without 
charge. 

The generosity of American colleges 
and universities is reflected by the estab- 
lishment of over 500 scholarships for 
students who have participated in these 
English-language programs. Many of the 
scholarships, however, offer a liberal arts 
education. There is a need for many 
more scholarships in scientific, engi- 
neering and technical fields for students 
who have already obtained credits and 
are interested in these fields. It is hoped 
that scholarships in fields such as engi- 
neering and architecture will be estab- 


lished in addition to the more than 500 
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scholarships already offered by over 200 


UL. S. educational institutions. 
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The Council of Victoria University 
College, Wellington, New Zealand, in- 
vites applications from graduates who 
have specialized in such subjects as dy- 
namic psychology, social psychology, 
sociology or social administration for 
the post of senior lecturer, and/or lec- 
turer in the School of Social Science. 
Further information as to requirements 
and the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. 
applications in New Zealand and London 
is April 30, 1957. 


Closing date for the receipt of 





SUMMER SCHOOLS ON ASIA 


\ list of summer institutes, workshops 
and courses on Asia for teachers, school 
administrators and other community 
leaders, may be obtained from the Con- 
ference on Asian Affairs, 341 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. The 
programs, which are designed to provide 
the mature non-specialist with a basic in- 
troduction to Asian problems, are spon- 
sored by colleges and universities in 


cooperation with the Asia Foundation 
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and the Japan Society. Among the col- 
leges sponsoring area study programs on 
Asia this summer are Brooklyn College, 
the University of California, University 
of Michigan, Ohio State University, and 
the State University Teachers College, 


New Paltz, New York. 


Worwup AFFAirs GRANTS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Grants-in-aid to permit younger teach- 
ers of international relations to become 
acquainted with the work of interna- 
tional and private agencies in New York 
will be offered by the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, with the help of a $60,000 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Younger scholars in international rela- 
tions in colleges outside the New York 
area have little access to government de- 


partments or to international agencies. 


Role-playing in an orientation 
program for fereign students 
continued from page 24 


neglected to help “her” into her (imag- 
inary) coat, she reminded him with a 
somewhat pointed, “Won't you help me 
He retorted, “Oh, 


sorry, I didn’t know you brought one.” 


into my coat, dear?” 


By the time we got to the delicate but all- 
important subject of dating, the atmos- 
phere was so relaxed, and everybody was 
having so much fun, that it had ceased 
to be an embarrassing subject. Students 
were anxious to take advantage of this 


opportunity to ask whatever questions 
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The new FPA program will introduce at 
least one teacher each year to the scene 
of many of the major developments in 
world affairs, and to the new role played 
by the many international agencies which 


make their headquarters in New York. 


STAFF News 


Mrs. Celia Aidinoff has been appointed 
Editor of the News Bulletin, and Coordi- 
nator of ILE publications. She replaces 
Mrs. Ruth Kresky who left the Institute 
\ graduate of Agnes 
Scott College, Mrs. Aidinoff was editor 
of The Near East, monthly magazine of 
the Near East Foundation and the Near 


East College Association. She has also 


on February 15. 


been assistant information officer for the 
Pakistan Mission to the United Nations, 
and assistant to the editor of Consumer 


Reports. 


were on their minds and to receive frank 
and matter-of-fact answers freely volun- 
teered not only by staff members but al- 
so by fellow students. 

The program took about one and one- 
half hours and was followed by a dance. 
The experiment in role-playing was suc- 
cessful; it helped to dispel some of the 
new students’ feelings of fear and inade- 
quacy and to align some of the older 
foreign students with the staff in the at- 
tempt to make the new students feel at 
home in the American environment, and 
to bridge the gap between staff and stu- 
dents on one hand, and Americans and 


foreigners, on the other. 
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Science and Technology in China 
By J. D. Bernal 


Universities Quarterly, Volume 11, No. 
1, November 1956. 


In this article Mr. Bernal, professor 
of physics at the University of London, 
gives a factual and most interesting re- 
port on present day higher education in 
China. His information is based on first- 
hand investigation during a lecture tour 
in the autumn of 1954 which took him 
to seven of the eleven major universities 
and some fourteen technical colleges. He 
has, since then, attempted to keep up- 
to-date by closely following develop- 
ments and by talking to people who have 
visited China more recently. 

The author recalls that the Chinese 
system of higher education has gone 
through several stages of transforma- 
tion and points out that the present sys- 
tem, which is by no means a static one, is 
the result of a general reorganization of 
all higher education in China which took 
place in 1952. There has been a fusion 
of different tendencies. Originally Chi- 
nese universities were modelled on the 
American pattern with technical and 
medical faculties being an integral part 
of the university. Since the reorganiza- 
tion the Soviet pattern has been adopted 
which limits the universities, as they are 
also limited in Germany, to the non- 
technical faculties, setting up beside 
them a number of technical colleges 
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where the bulk of technologists are 
trained. These colleges, in which the 
level of education is not much different 
from the level of education at the uni- 
versities, are scattered over the whole 
country , ‘an often be found in cities 
which have no university proper. 

According to Mr. Bernal, some four 
hundred thousand students are presently 
enrolled in higher educational institu- 
tions in China with the anticipation that 
the number will increase at the rate of 
25% per annum, this increase being 
part of the great effort to raise the level 
of economy in that country up to that of 
the most advanced industrial countries 
of today. 

Statistics of college entrants in 1956 
reveal that only 10% of the students 
were enrolled in the universities proper, 
where as 38% entered technical colleges, 
27% teachers training schools, 9% agri- 
cultural schools and 8% medical schools. 

It is of great interest, in terms of com- 
parison, that the balance of subjects in 
Chinese universities is very different 
from that in Great Britain and the United 
States. Apparently concentration on sci- 
ence and technology is even greater than 
in the Soviet Union. The author quotes 
figures for Nanking University where the 
relation of enrollment in the faculty of 
science to the faculty of humanities is 
2,160 to 480. The same emphasis on sci- 
ence is found in all universities. It is 
also interesting to note that there is a 
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very large proportion of women, particu- 
larly in the science faculties; in some 
of the chemical faculties, for example, 
more than half the students are women. 

The author has met in almost every 
university, technical college and _ re- 
search institute, scientists who had stud- 
ied abroad and who had returned to 
China within the past five year. Due to 
the fact that most science teachers have 
been trained either in colleges built on the 
British pattern or have studied for some 
time in British or American universities, 
the actual science teaching is much closer 
to that in Britain and America than to 
that in Russia. 

The author mentions that one of the 
significant changes which has been ef- 
fected in the reorganization is that the 
language of instruction is now Chinese. 
Before 1952 most of the teaching, except 
in literary subjects, had been in foreign 
languages, mostly English. This switch 


of language meant a complete revision of 





all textbooks. However, since scientists 
have to depend also on foreign technical 
literature, the study of foreign languages 
continues to be imperative. As far as 
Russian is concerned, an intensive two- 
week course has been devised for the 
sole purpose of enabling the student to 


read Russian scientific papers. 


April, 1957 


Other topics discussed in this article 
are living conditions for students, ad- 
ministrative problems of universities, 
equipment of scientific laboratories and 
pay for university teachers. 

The author concludes by saying that 
the government of China has made it 
very clear that the support they now get 
from the Soviet Union and the Republics 
of Eastern Europe was not intended to 
be exclusive, and that the present trend 
in international affairs can be interpreted 
as a definite indication that there is a 
desire that relations of Chinese profes- 
sors and researchers with their British 
and American counterparts should in- 


crease Lily von Klemperer 





Contemporary Education: 
A Comparative Study of 
National Systems 


By John F. Cramer & George S. Browne 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 


York, N. Y., $9.00. 


Comparative education is a relatively 
new science. Authorities have defined it 
as the attempt to study educational con- 
ditions in different countries in the light 
of the historical evolution of educational 
theories and practices, and of the social, 
cultural, political and economic develop- 
ments of the countries. 

Thus comparative education consti- 
tutes an appraisal of the different back- 
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grounds which affect and shape the 
various educational systems. It goes be- 
yond the purely descriptive approach 
applied to educational systems of foreign 
countries. It is, as the authors of the 
book under review point out, much more 
than a descriptive catalogue of the sys- 
tems as they exist at present. 
Contemporary Education is certainly 
much more than a descriptive catalogue. 
The book is divided into four parts. The 
first outlines the basic influences affect- 
ing the character of national systems of 
education, discussing such factors as 
fundamental beliefs and traditions, lan- 
guage problems and sense of national 
unity. Part Two describes the adminis- 
tration, control and finance of schools 
under the headings of: Control of Public 
Education; Local Responsibility: The 
United States; Divided Responsibility: 
England and Wales; National Responsi- 
bility: State 
Australia; Sectarian Control: Some Ca- 


France; Responsibility: 
nadian Provinces; Party Control: The 
Soviet Union. Part Three contains a de- 
tailed description of the operation of 
school systems in those same areas. The 
authors have thus separated the “ex- 
terna,” that is, the organization and ad- 
ministration, from the “interna,” the 
work that is done within the schools. 
Part Four deals with frontiers and spe- 


cial problems in modern education, and 


contains the following chapters: Educa- 
tion in Transition: The Schools of Ger- 
many and The Schools of Japan; Educa- 
tional Problems and Achievements of 
Asia, the Philippines, Turkey and Thai- 
land; Some Notable Achievements in 
Adult Education, such as the Folk High 
School, and University Extension in the 
United States. The last chapter in part 
Some New Nations—India, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, the Soviet Republics of Central 
Four is devoted to Education and Inter- 
national Understanding, tracing the 
background of international education 
and describing organizations in the field. 

Shaping the future of education is one 
of today’s most significant problems. 
Those called upon to meet the problems 
facing their own national system will 
benefit by a fundamental knowledge of 
educational practices and an awareness 
of existing problems throughout the 
world. The authors have written the 
book with this aim in mind, addressing 
themselves both to the professional edu- 
cator and to the layman. 

The book is carefully planned and the 
presentation is novel. Due to the com- 
plexity of the subject matter, the organi- 
zation is somewhat unwieldy and not al- 
ways consistent. But there is no question 
that the book is a fine addition to the ex- 
isting literature on comparative educa- 


tion. -Lily von Klemperer 
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